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Tue VeTertnary CoLLecEe For IRELAND. 


From The Irish Times we reprint a full report of 
the first meeting of the Governors of the proposed 
Irish “Veterinary College. It will be remembered 
that the promoters obtained from the late Secretary 
of State for Ireland a promise of a grant of £15,000 
in aid of the institution Owing to the change of 
Government the payment was not sanctioned by 
Parliament but there can be little doubt that Lord 
Cadogan will carry out Mr. Morley’s intention. The 
prime mover in this matter has been and is Sir 
Christopher Nixon, M.D. The energy, tact and 
intelligence he has displayed from the very initiation 
of the scheme to this time well deserves the final 
success which we believe he has now secured. In- 
fluential men and powerful Corporations have prom- 
ised their assistance. The Royal University, Trinity 
College, and the Catholic University have sent repre- 
sentatives to help the movement. The Royal 
Dublin Society has closely identified itself with the 
scheme by nominating twelve of its members to the 
Board of Governors of the College and by granting 
£200 a year for five years, provided a sum of £2,000 
should be guaranteed to meet any loss sustained dur- 
ing the first few years. This provision stimulated 
others to interest themselves, and in a few months 
considerably over the amount was subscribed or 
guaranteed. The National Board of Education has 
also identified itself with the College, and appointed 
four of its members as governors. Law, Medicine, 
Science, and Art are all represented amongst the well- 
wishers and promoters of the College by able men 
whose names must be of the greatest service, and 
whose assistance will render failure impossible. 

To the veterinary profession the success of this 
proposed Irish Veterinary School is not a mere 
matter of curious interest. A new centre of veterinary 
teaching must soon be a new centre of veterinary 
research, and we agree with Sir C. Nixon in believing 
that “the keen intelligence of Irishmen, and their 
native quickness in availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunities presented to them, will not be unproductive 


the field of veterinary science.’”” We believe, too, that 
the establishment of a veterinary school in Dublin 
in close alliance with the medical school will be 
mutually advantageous, and especially likely to favour 
the more exact elucidation of those health problems 
Which are connected with the diseases transmissible 
from animals to man. Further, we agree that 

making Dublin a great centre for the teaching of 
veterinary science will materially advance the status 
4nd increase the emoluments of the members of the 


veterinary profession in Ireland are even now properly 
appreciated and fairly remunerated, but the rank and 
file have a good deal to complain of. A teaching 
centre will certainly raise the standard of public 
appreciation, and thus beneficially affect the whole of 
the Irish practitioners. 

We may confess that when the scheme was first 
mooted we rather feared the veterinary element of the 
promoting body was too small, and that the teaching 
of veterinary science was in danger of being made too 
dependent upon the good intentions of medical and 
clerical dry nurses. Now that the governing body 
has been formed and certain officers appointed we are 
better able to recognise the wisdom of the promoters. 
On the Executive Committee of the Board we find 
Vet.-Col. Clayton, Messrs. J. Freeman, F.R.C.V.S., 
M. Hedley, F.R.C.V.S., T. D. Lambert, F.R.C.V.S., 
and W. Pallin, F.R.C.V.S., whilst Vet.-Capt. A. J. 
Haslam is offered the post of Hon. Sec. to the Board. 
The College has obtained its Charter of Incorporation, 
and its directors recognise that there should exist for the 
whole United Kingdom but one diploma-granting 
body. They look forward with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion to the time when the School in Dublin shall be 
affiliated tothe R.C.V.S. We on this side of the 
Channel wish them every success, and only hope that 
their gain will entail no loss upon the Scotch Schools 
which have for many years done good work for the 
students from Ireland. 


A Correction AND APOLOGY. 


A correspondent has drawn our attention to “a 
serious omission in the report of last Council 
meeting.’’ We confess we had not noticed it. The 
event apparently did not present itself as one of any 
magnitude to our reporter, and we regret to say that 
our defective sense of proportion permitted other 
portions of the proceedings to distract us from this. 
A long discussion, it may be remembered, took place, 
concerning the certificates of candidates for the Matri- 
culation. The Council divided, anda minority,conscious 
of right and proud of their own convictions, insisted 
upon their names being inscribed on the minutes, for 
the benefit, doubtless, of future historians. Their 
names were omitted by our reporter. We regret the 
omission, and now gladly give them what prominence 
we can. They are Messrs. Mason, Penberthy, Mulvey, 
McFadyean, Dollar, Edgar, and Sir F. Fitz Wygram. 
History has not recorded the names of the three 
hundred heroes of Thermopyle. We have done our 
best for the seven who tried to save the profession at 
Red Lion Square on the memorable December 4th, 
1895. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


AN ELBOW CASE. 
By Frank G. Asutry, F.R.C.V.S., Bath. 


One day last July I received a note requesting my 
immediate attendance to a colt supposed to have 
broken one of its legs. My patient, a three-year-old 
dark grey cart gelding, 16-2 hands high, in good con- 
dition, was standing in a grass field immediately 
adjoining the farm buildings. I noticed he was 
much tucked up, that he was blowing, and had an 
anxious countenance, that the off fore leg was 
knuckled over at the fetlock, and that on the forearm 
there was a small wound discharging a very small 
quantity of bloody matter which was devoid of smell, 
but no swelling of the surrounding parts. I caused 
the animal to move a few yards when I noticed he had 
great difficulty in getting the injured limb forward, 
dragging the toe along the ground and invariably 
knuckling over at the fetlock whenever weight was 
placed on the limb. I could not detect crepitus on 
flexion or extension of the limb, or increase in the 
symptoms of pain on forcing my thumb into the 
elbow joint, or on grasping the olecranon and firmly 
manipulating it whilst the limb was flexed, nor was 
‘the quantity of discharge increased during the move- 
ments of the limb. On my attempting to lift the 
near fore leg so as to throw all the weight on its 
fellow, he nearly came down, and he greatly resented 
any attempts to back him. On cautiously inserting 
a probe into the wound | could not detect anything 
definite. 

The owner informed me that some three weeks 
previously this colt was kicked and a small wound 
inflicted in the same position as the present one, that 
he had it frequently fomented. with warm water and 
applied carbolic oil, and that it readily closed and 
had been thought of little account since, which time 
this animal had been remaining alone in the grass 
field, and that he was alright on previous evening, 
but found carrying the limb this morning and the 
wound re-opened and discharging. He admitted not 
having closely examined this animal on the previous 
day as he had no reasons for doing so, the primary 
wound having been healed quite a week, and the 
animal not having shown any lameness whilst it was 
open, he had seen it feeding about but had not noticed 
any stiffness or lameness or any swelling over the 
part where the wound had been. . 

I could not find any sign of the animal having 
been cast or that the off fore leg had been otherwise 
injured. The owner, a well-informed gentleman 
farmer, was naturally very anxious to know what 
was the matter with so valuable a colt, invited me 
into the house to discuss the subject after I had done 
what I thought was for the best. I at once turned 
the poor brute’s head towards the stable and after 
sundry halts he was got into a stall and at once 
placed in slings, in which he settled very kindly, 
leaning heavily to the near side; a crosspiece into 
which was tied a bag of straw to rest his hind quar- 


ters against, was also fastened by a slot arrangement 
to the two stall posts, some antiseptic lotion was 
gently syringed into the wound, and a pad of carbolic¢ 
tow was placed lightly over a large piece of flannel 
over the above and upper part of the limb, all being 
held in position by the leg of a large pair of trousers 
which was pulled over the foot and held up by strips 
of bandage stitched into the top, one of which was 
carried over the withers, the others under the chest, 
and both tied together on the near side, below the 
wound a bandage was placed round the limb. Warm 
water was now persistently applied and diet limited 
to bran mashes ; during all this time I was anxiously 
thinking over what could be the cause of such sudden 
and serious symptoms, and the opinion to be imme- 
diately expressed to the owner; they did not appear 
capable of explanation by the primary wound having 
been allowed to prematurely close, resulting in the 
formation of an abscess, or from sub-periosteal sup- 
puration having taken place, and the only reasonable 
cause I could ascribe for the sudden advent of such 
serious symptoms after the primary injury had 
apparently been proceeding so satisfactorily for a 
period of at least a fortnight—as there was no en- 
largement of any portion of the limb— was, that at 
the time of the primary injury a partial fracture of 
the radius had been inflicted, which through a false 
step or in some unexplained manner had suddenly be- 
come complete and displaced, thus causing the extreme 
lameness and suffering as indicated by the animal’s 
general appearance and its internal temperature, 
which was 102 2-5F. Knowing this would most 
likely be complicated by inflammation and probably 
sloughing into the elbow joint capsule, I at once 
intimated its serious nature to the owner, who 
wished to know if he was worth keeping alive, as in 
all probability the joint would become anchylosed 
should the animal survive, but after due considera- 
tion he consented to give him a trial as age was in 
his favour. 

During the next few days the hot fomentations 
were persistently applied and the wound bi-daily 
syringed with carbolic lotion (1 to 20) ; the quantity 
and character of the discharge remained about the 
same, and the animal gradually got to place the toe 
of the injured limb lightly on the ground, but avoided 
putting weight on it; adose of physic was given but 
did not have the desired effect, the bowels remaining 
constipated in spite of frequent enemas, sloppy 
mashes, and green food; the pulse and respirations 
were somewhat disturbed, the internal temperature 
103F, the appetite rather in abeyance, and thirst In- 
creased. 

About the end of the first week the limb commen: 
ced to swell from the wound extending up the 
shoulder. The character of the discharge was more 
like synovia and the quantity slightly increased, the 
animal exhibited partial sweats and at times the 
respiratory movements were greatly increased, the 
bowels continued very torpid although eating little 
but grass, the abdomen was much tucked up a0 the 
animal losing flesh, at times the injured limb was 
slightly raised from the ground. Some few days 
later the hot fomentations were discontinued an¢® 
continual stream of cold spring water from 4 ose 
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applied, but it soon became apparent from the 
character and increased amount of the discharge 
that the elbow joint capsule was open, as with every 
movement of the limb a fresh quantity of synovia ran 
down the leg, which was now frequently extended 
forward in a painful manner. 

During the next fortnight the cold stream never 
eased playing upon the elbow, but the discharge 
gradually increased until it constantly flowed down 
the limb, being especially profuse when the limb was 
moved. The external wound was kept aseptic as 
possible by a pad of medicated tow saturated with 


arbolic lotion suspended over it so that the discharge 


could flow under it. A second dose of physic was 
given, and morphia injected at intervals, as the 
poor brute was evidently in much pain, the limb be- 
ing kept in an almost continual extension motion, 
groans were frequently emitted, and at times he 
seized the manger and tried to bite the swollen limb 
as if the pain was unendurable, he rapidly lost flesh, 
frequently had patchy perspiration, the urine was of 
a very dark colour, albuminous, and greatly reduced 
in quantity; his internal temperature 1034 F., and 
altogether he looked very much like soon going over 
to the majority. In due time the physic operated 
well and the inflamed joint appeared somewhat re- 
lieved and the tension less, he was now allowed a 
little more generous diet and 3js. doses of pot. nit. 
were given twice daily. The most serious symptom 
not being relieved the cold irrigation was now discon- 
tinued, and dusting of the external wound with a 
powder consisting of slacked lime, burnt alum, and 
iodoform prescribed, hoping thus to dam back the 
discharge and gradually cause arrest of the super- 
flous secretion, but my efforts were but partially suc- 
cessful, although the attendant who was devoting 
all his attention to this patient sat by the animal and 
continually reapplied the dressing when the wound 
exhibited the slightest dampness, this was continued 
day and night for a week without much apparent 
benefit, the continual movements of the limb disturb- 
ing the coagulum formed on the wound. I now be- 
gan to look upon the case as hopeless, but suggested 
to the owner that as a last resource I should apply a 
sharp blister very extensively, so as to limit the 
movements of the limb aud facilitate the closing of 
the sinuous opening by the consequent swelling that 
would result. To this he agreed on my informing 
him that it occasionally acted wonderfully well in less 
Serious cases. A cantharidine blister was thoroughly 
applied from the shoulder to some inches below the 
wound, but the pain it caused the poor creature was 
very distressing, he appearing nearly mad, rearing 
and plunging so much that two men had to stay with 
him all through the night. The following day the 
limb was greatly immobilised by the extensive swell- 
ing, and the discharge of synovia partly arrested. I now 
had the external wound frequently dusted with tan- 
- acid. The poor animal by this time was little more 
: ana living skeleton although eating very large quan- 
ites of green clover which at times caused him to ap- 
_rom a little griped, this disappeared when the quantity 
as reduced. Occasionally his respirations were like 
ose of a horse with pulmonary congestion. In a 


the quantity of urine gradually increased and the 
colour decreased, and he began to improve in con- 
dition, but the near fore ley was very much swollen 
through having to sustain so much weight so I had 
it frequently hand-rubbed and bandaged from the 
foot upwards. As soon as possible the vesicant was 
repeated and the swelling of the elbow joint gradually 
disappeared, the discharge of synovia was ultimatel 
arrested but for some weeks a small sinous woun 
remained which at times became blocked then pointed 
and discharged a few drops of pus. The muscles on 
outer surface of the scapula were so atrophied that 
little but skin and bone were left, and as a result the 
animal had very great difficulty in getting the limb 
forward when it was taken out of the slings for daily 
exercise. With hand-rubbing and the frequent appli- 
cation of a stimulating liniment this soon improved 
and the animal was walked about and he rapidly im- 
proved in condition but at timas was noticed to blow 
when standing quietly in the field. Several times he 
had to be assisted in rising from the ground even 
when lying on the near side. After a time these 
symptoms all disappeared and he is now apparently 
progressing favourably, being only slightly lame at a 
trot. 

What condition of the off fore limb had I to deal 
with, were my conclusions correct or was it an 
ordinary case of open elbow joint? From the favour- 
able termination of the case I am quite prepared to 
doubt the correctness of my original opinion. If it 
was the latter why was it the serious symptoms did 
not immediately follow the infliction of the primary 
injury ? 


SUB-NORMAL TEMPERATURES. 
By E. R. Epwarps, M.R.C.V.S., 
Barton-under-Needwood. 


In The Veterinary Record for January 5th, 1895, 
appears a short article by Prof. de Jong, of Edinburgh, 
on the above subject, in which he asks veterinarians 
to record any instances they may have met with. 

I have recently discharged from treatment two race- 
horses which have been suffering from the disease 
commonly known as “ bilious fever.” During con- 
valescenee, i.e., after the acute febrile stage had sub- 
sided, the temperature in each animal stood at 99 F. 
for nine days. There is no doubt about this for | 
tested the temperature by three thermometers, each 
by a different maker. 

I have also frequently registered a temperature 
varying from 99 fo 100F. in cows and mares after a 
difficult or protracted parturition, and also after 
operations for the removal of retained placente. It 
is not unusual to get a temperature of 1031". or even 
104F. for 24 to 48 hours afterwards, but then I find 
that frequently—although not invariably—it drops 
below normal for two or three days. It is not easy 
to account for this phenomenon, but it is perhaps 
worthy of note that formerly I always used a solution 
of Jeyes fluid as a vagino-uterine douche ; I discarded 
this, however, about twelve months ago, and during 


few days his bowels commenced to act more regularly, 


the present year I have been using a solution of 
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permanganate of potash, with, I think, better results 

Whilst I was using Jeyes fluid I never saw a post- 
partum sub-normal temperature, now I am using 
potass. permang. I frequently get it. I do not say 
that my choice of an antiseptic is the cause, but it is, 
to say the least, a noticeable coincidence. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL TEMPERATURES 
By M.R.C.V.S. 


A rather common notion exists that the healthy 
temperature of a horse may be definitely stated within 
a fraction of a degree. 

This [ think requires qualification and my observa- 
tions, so far, lead me to think that the safest qualifi- 
cation is that the altered temperature shall be con- 
tinued for some time. If we accept 100°5 as a 
standard of health a margin may be allowed of nearly 
one degree before we should accept the indication as 
abnormal. If the alteration only continue for an 
hour or two it is quite within the margin of health. 
A temperature of 102 which rapidly subsides I con- 
sider within the physiological range, but a similar 
temperature which with slight variations remains for 
days or weeks is certainly pathological. It is frequent 
in some chronic diseases of lung and liver. During 
the summer months omnibus horses show very great 

variations as the result of work and yet continue 
healthy and fit for work. Immediately after a 
journey a temperature of 103 is not uncommon but 
it soon subsides. The remarkable cases are horses 
which come home showing great acceleration of 
breathing. Many of these animals in hot weather in 
London require an hour or two before the respira- 
tion becomes normal. If put into a close stable they 
are likely to suffer from pulmonary congestion. 
Placed in a cool shady spot in the open yard they 
gradually settle down and resume their work next 
day with no sign of illness. These cases frequently 
show a temperature of 106, falling in an hour or two 
to 102 and gradually going down to normal, Is this 
& physiological temperature or should it be called 
pathological ? 

In the winter months, especially during the pre- 
valence of fog, horses come home after a journey 
showing nearly as much respiratory disturbance as 
those I have just referred to. Whether these also 
present the same rise and fall of temperature I am 
not yet prepared to say. This is only a preliminary 
note and | intend to recur to the subject again after I 
have made more careful observations with the ther- 
mometer during the winter. 

I incline to think the accelerated respiration with 
a very high temperature which rapidly subsides 
requires not only work but hot weather to produce. 
Perhaps there may be some observations on the 
subject with which | am unacquainted. 


THE HORSE AND AUTO-MOTORS. 


This is a subject which should be taken up by an 
abler pen than mine, and I have submitted it to the 
profession with a hope that some one may do it jus- 


tice. It would perhaps occur to you after perusal of 
the enclosed cutting that the advantages of the. 
machine do not so much depend on its innate virtues 
as on those of its adjuncts, i.e. pneumatic tyres,. 
springs, ball-bearings, lightness and high rate of 
speed. That all these could not be applied to a 
horse carriage seems incredible. That the full power 
of a horse is not taken advantage of or rather is 
wasted with prodigal lavishness was strongly brought 


the Horse,’”’ where he points out that attachment of 
the traces on the collar lower than midway between 
both ends of the scapule, (which is the point of least 
motion) was only a shade better than fixing the 
traces to his feet, and though a cart might even then 
be moved it was done at a vast expenditure of muscu- 
lar force. 

The late exploits of Austrian cavalry, which need 
not be here further touched on, seems to exhibit the 
horse as a motor power toa very great advantage, 
taking into account the large numbers and the good 
condition at the finish. 

The importance of attaching the traces to the cart 
at the most advantageous point seems to be well re- 
cognised by horse-owners as they use the most extra- 
ordinary means to get this, such as direct attachment 
to the axles, or to long levers below the axles, bring- 
ing the traces close to the ground. The effect of this 
low inclination is especially well exhibited in four- 
wheeled vehicles, even those of some of the pYofes- 
sion to an almost uncomfortable degree. When the 
horse springs forward he lifts the front wheels clear 
from the ground ; this according to all laws of physics 
and physiology (so greatly talked about) is a waste of 
energy and could only be useful on rough and pre- 


day, and we have more to do with them, there is no 
necessity for lifting over imaginary tree-trunks and 
boulders, and level traces on this account give the 
indication of a higher civilisation. 

Prof. F. Smith has ably pointed out that the 
draught-horse pulls not only from his hind legs, as 
some people imagine, but from his fore limbs also, 
therefore the draught should be equally devided 
among the four legs, which is best accomplished with 
a level trace. The weight of the horse might also 
be used with advantage, which cannot be done with 
deeply-inclined-at-the-back traces. For he cannot 
“weigh” upwards, but it is possible with a level 
trace to weigh against. In short, the centre of gravity 
of the weight to be drawn (the load) should be oppo 
site the centre of gravity of the weight to draw (the 
horse) and the vehicle should be built to admit this 
so as not to drag the horse downwards or vice versé- 
Apply the strength and power in the direction you 
want to go i.e. straight along the road. 

This subject I hope will be taken up by mor 
powerful pens and so effectively as to ‘‘ move the very 
stones of Rome” and harrow the feelings of the 10 
sanguine and celtic mechanics who talk so glibly of 


the extinction of another of God’s creatures. . 
ANTONY. 


before the public by Sydney Smith in ‘‘ The Book of 


historic roads. On the smooth roads of the present . 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


FIBROUS ANCHYLOSIS IN THE HORSE. 
By Veterinary-Captain L. J. Bhenxinsor, A.V‘D. 


Read before the general meeting held on Thursday, 


Sth December, at the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 


geons, 10 Red Lion Square, Bloomsbury. 


_ Anchylosis, from the Greek signifying crooked, in its 
primary sigvification was applied to joints bent at an 
angle, but modification of the term has taken place, and 
it now indicates fixity rather than angularity. Broad- 
hurst (1), gives the following definition of the term: 


“ Anchylosis is that condition in which adhesions 


have formed, or raw material has been deposited 
within or external to the synovial membrane, and 
through which motion is in part or wholly lost.’ This 
difference, namely complete or partial loss of motion, has 
given rise to distinct terms, which imply more or less the 
conditions of the parts involved in the disease. Thus 
anchylosis is said to be true or false. True or bony 
anchylosis denotes the condition where bony union of 
the articular surfaces has taken place, the sofc structures 
in the interior of the joints and the cartilaginous cover- 
ings of the extremities of the bones having been removed. 
False or fibrous archylosis is occasioned by membranous 
or fibrous adhesions, within or around a joint, interfering 
more or less with freedom of motion. ‘“ True, complete, 
or bony anchylosis or synostosis, then signifies complete 
loss of motion in the affected joint ; and false, partial, or 
fibrous anchylosis, implies that motion is impaired but 
not wholly lost” (1). 

It is with the latter condition I propose dealing to- 
night, and, as it is a subject which has been but very 
slightly touched upon in veterinary literature, I hope 
the few remarks I have to make may be of interest. 

Fibrous anchylosis varies widely in its extent. In 
some instances, scarcely deserving the name, it is limited 
to a small patch of adhesions at, or around some part of 
a joiut which is otherwise healthy ; but, in the most 
Severe cases the whole cavity of the joint may become 
obliterated by the formation of dense, short-fibred ad- 
hesions, co-existant with the original articular surfaces (2). 
This latter condition I have never seen in the horse. 
Owing to the fact that the joints of horses are rarely, if 
ever, kept at absolute rest for lengthened periods, the 
more severe forms of fibrous anchylosis, such as occur 
iN Man, are not as a rule seen in our patients. I refer to 
those cases in the human subject where a joint has 

ome permanently fixed, usually flexed at a more or 
ess acute angle, owing to its having been kept in one 
position for some time, either by mechanical restraint, or 
by dread of the pain which may result from motion. In 
those cases which I have seen in the horse there has 
always been a certain amount of motion, but the normal 
power of extending and flexing the joint has frequently 

n to a very great extent limited. 
as ibrous anchylosis, in our subjects, is usually seen as 

"9 result of synovitis, or long continued extravasation 
ad bgp of sprains which have been improperly treated ; 
a variety of inflammation or injury, as the 
ja Ree which an exudation capable of becoming 
a . Occurs, may give rise to the formation of ad- 
whether: ne with the free motion of the joint, 
Those eee is within or external to the capsule. 

esions have been referred to as intra capsular, 


or intra-articular, when situated within the capsule, and 
extra capsular, or peri-articular, when formed external 
to it. 

As there is not time to enter very fully into the 
pathology of fibrous anchylosis, I will merely note 
that in true extra-capsular fibrous anchylosis the 
synovial membrane is unaffected and free from adhesions, 
whereas intra-capsular, partial anchylosis results from 
various forms of inflammation affecting the structures 
within the capsule, and through which adhesions have 
been formed. Extra-capsular anchylosis may be induced 
ty any form of ivflammation during which lymph is 
deposited extra to, aud upon the capsule. Both varieties 
cao of course, exist together. Intra-capsular fibrous 
anchylosis is the result of synovitis arising from different 
causes, while any diffuse cellular inflammation occurring 
in the neighbourhood of a joint may cause extra-capsular 
adhesions to be formed. In the latter the fibrinous 
exudation is deposited iv the cellular tissue external to 
the joint, between the muscles, tendons, and ligaments, 
it becomes consolidated, matting the structures together, 
and producing immobility of the surrounding parts. 

Rheumatic affections usually begiu in tissues external 
to the joint, and may not invade the joint itself. In 
such cases the cellular and fibrous tissues around the 
joint, are frequently found to have become the seat of 
inflammatory deposit, while the synovial membrane and 
structure in the interior of the joint remain unaffected. 

ln both forms, intra and extra capsular, the amount of 
injury tothe limb depends in some measure, on the 
character of the inflammation ; but much more on the 
manner in which the inflammation has been treated. 
The density and extent of tha adhesions are frequently 
in due proportion to the length of time the inflammation 
has existed, but degree of lameness and immobility of 
the joint are not a good guide as to their character. 

From the few opportunities which I have had of 
dissecting joints affected by fibrous anchylosis I am 
strongiy inclined to think that distinct bands of ad- 
hesion are rarely, if ever, formed. What takes place is 
exudation into the loose cellular tissue around the soft 
structures, this becomes organised and contracts, limiting 
motion and frequently matting the parts together. Dr. 
Mansell Moullin found similar conditions in such 
joints in man (3). 

For many years in England the treatment of anchy- 
losed joints iu man was chiefly in the hands of empirics, 
known as boue-setters. These men usually consider all 
such joints to become stiff from some form of dislocation, 
and treat all cases alike, namely by forcible flexion 
and extension. Dr. Wharton Hood, referring to the 
methods employed by those men, says: “ What has been 
called bone-setting may be concisely defined as the art 
of overcoming, by sudden flexiou or extension, any im- 
pediment to the free motion of joints that may be left 
behind after the subsidence of the early symptoms of 
disease or injury; perhaps, indeed, more frequently 
of the latter than of the former” (4). In certain 
cases, in the hands of bone-setters, this method of 
treatment is very successful, but iu other cases irre- 
trievable damage -is done. We all know that quacks 
make a great reputation out of a few successful cascs, the 
public giving them every credit when successful, and 
easily overlooking their vumerous failures. This unfor- 
tunate state of things is not confined to the treatment of 
stiff joints but exists in almost every brauch of medicine. 
It is most difficult to combat, and often greatly injures 
for a time, those legitimate practitioners who are above 
degrading themselves, and their professiou, by descend- 
ing to the various methods by which the less scrupulous 
empiric advertises himself. All quackery will sooner or 
later fail, as the public become educated and better able 
to grasp scientific facts; but before this education can 


begin it is necessary for professional men, themselves, to 
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thoroughly grasp the different facts which they wish to 
teach the lay public. This is what has occurred with 
regard to the methods employed by bone-setters, with the 
result that those men are now gradually disappearing, 
and professional men are taking their places. [ do not 
wish it to be inferred from the above remarks that I con- 
sider all quacks are intentionally dishonest. Many such 
men were in the past, and are at the present time cop- 
scientious, honest operators, fully convinced that they are 
capable of satisfactorily treating all cases which they 
undertake. What I mean to convey is that empirical 
methods must sooner or later succumb to the teaching of 
science. 

“ Bone-setters acquire great skill in the application of 
mere physical force, but they are unable to diagnose 
those cases in which its application is suitable ”’(2). Being 
frequently very illiterate and often absolutely ignorant 
of the rudiments of anatomy, to say nothing of patho- 
logy, they must fail in a large number of cases, owing 
to the different ana various conditions in which the parts 
are on which they practice. One of the most successful | 
of these men, a well-known operator near London, now 
dead, used to say, “ Don’t bother me with anatomy, I 
know nothing about it” (2). This ignorance often gave 
them confidence to operate,where more educated men were 
afraid to interfere ; and it is only in comparatively recent 

ears that human surgeons have acquired sufficient know- 
ee to enable them to satisfactorily differentiate between 
those cases which will, and those cases which will not 
benefit by forcible manipulation. 

After carefully studying some of the more recent 
literature on the subject, I came to the conclusion that 
this method of treatment might frequently be applied to 
the horse. In May, 1887, at Allahabad, North-West 
Provinces, India, I operated upon a bay Australian 
gelding, the property of Captain S— lame from 
adhesions, the result of a wound caused by a boar. 
This horse was admitted to the Station Veterinary 
Hospital, suffering from an extensive incised wound on | 
the off forearm. The wound was of the usual crescent | 
shape, which a wild boar makes when charging The 
faschia and some of the fibres of the extensor muscles 
were divided, parallel with the long axis of the limb, to 
the extent of eight or ten inches, aud owing to the fact 
that the accident had happeved some distance from the 
station the parts were in a septic condition. More or | 
less continuous irrigation with a warm dilute solution | 
of permanganate of potash was applied, and the animal 
placed in slings. After a few days the wound was dusted 
with iodoform, and in about three weeks it had complete- 
ly healed. The patient was now taken out of slings, 
when he was found to be very lame. I came to the 
conclusion that this lameuvess was caused by adhesions 
matting the muscles, faschia and skin together, and deci | 
ded to place the patient under chloroform and endeavour | 
to break down these adhesions. The patient remained | 
lame for another fortnight, when he was cast, peand | 
under chloroform, and the parts manipulated. [ was | 
surprised how easily the adhesions gave way. The next | 
morning the patient was taken out and trotted, when he | 

was found to have fully recovered the use of the limb. | 
There was absolutely no swelling, and the following day 
he was ridden by his owner on parade. 

If. The next case | attempted was that of a grey 
country-bred mare, which was brought to me in the 
same year, suffering from a stiff knee joint, the result of 
an injury. The owner was very fond of the animal. and 
as the condition of the joint rendered her unfit for any 
but slow work, he consevted to my endeavouring tw flex 
the joint under chloroform. This was done, and the 
result was satisfactory, the mare working for many | 
years. 

III. In 1890 at Saharanpora I attempted to 
stiff knee of a black Australian gelding. This te ch 


failure, owing, [ now believe, to timidity on my part 
preventing me from exerting sufficient force. 

In 1891, when | was a professor at the Lahore Veter- 
inary College, Veterinary-Capt. Nunn, the Principal of 
the College, and myself studied the flexion of joints in 
which the power of movement had become more or less 
limited (5). A considerable number of cases of partial 
fibrous anchylosis of the fetlock joints of the fore limb 
came to the hospital for treatment, and in all instances, 
where we considered the parts were in a condition which 


would benefit by such treatment, we placed the. 
animals under chluroform and forcibly manipulated the. 


joints. In most cases benefit resulted, and in many the 
patients fully recovered their former action. I now 
believe that even more satisfactory results would have 
been obtained if a more suitable after treatment had 
been carried out. 

Since my return to England in 1893, I have had 
opportunities of applying this method of treatment to 
several cases. During the present year I have operated 
upon four animals, two of which were most successful, 
haviog worked sound ever since, whereas before they both 
had been lame for some months. Both of these cases 
were animals which had een treated by blistering ete, 
by different practitioners, with little permanent benefit. 
The third case was an aged chestnut mare which was 
cast from the Army. She was sold, and I believe has 
performed a certain amount of work since. Ou admission 
to the Royal Horse Infirmary, Woolwich, she was a com- 
plete cripple, both her fore fetlock joints being anchy- 
losed. Before operating I made a careful examination 
of the stiff joints and came to the conclusion that 
disease within the capsule existed, and consequegtly was 
not sanguine of obtaining very satisfactory senate from 
manipulation. As the mare was useless in her present 
condition and suffered considerable inconvenience from 
the loss of motion in the joints, flexion under chloroform 
was carried out. She improved considerably after the 
operation but was never sound up to the time she pro- 
ceeded to London for sale. The fourth case is still 
under treatment, the off fore fetlock joint has been flexed 
and the patient has recovered his former action, but it 
is too early to form a decided opinion as to whether the 
result will be permanent. 

With regard to cases which are likely to benefit by 
this method of treatment, it is most important that 
great discrimination should be exercised in their selection, 
otherwise instances will most certainly occur where 
irretrievable damage will result from the inappropriate 
application of force. Excellent results may be obtaiued 
by haphazard wrenching and movement of stiff joints, but 
a few unsuccessful operations will dq» mach to discredit 
the operation. In human surgery this inability to elim 
nate unsuitable cases prevented, until compartively 
recent years, the general adoption of this method of 
treatment. 

As my time is limited, I will briefly enumerate those 
cases in which manipulation is likely to bring back the 
normal power of movement to a joint, at the same time 
pointing out when the application of physical force shoul 
not be attempted. 


I. The joint itself should not be seriously diseased. It 
must be borne in mind that “ manipulation can do nothing 


| to restore the lost synovial membrane or its function ” (2): 


On carrying the joint through the full extent of its 
limited movement, the articular cartilages should glid? 
evenly over each other, subsequent pain and awelliié 
being entirely absent or, if they result, should entirely 
subside in 24 hours with rest. Pain, when the artict 

surfaces are gently pressed together, without disturbane 
of their relations, negatives forcible movement. Ins! bib 
only operate when you are certain that no disease wit 

the joint exists, and that the stiffness and pain ar 
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not to defect within but to adhesions outside the joint 
itself. 

ll. The skin must be cold. Anchylosed joints should 
on no account be interfered with until all inflammatory 
action has subsided. The operation should be postponed 
until the swelling around the joint has disappeared or 
until it is ascertained that no further reduction is taking 
place. This reduction of swelling is best obtained by 
carefully applied pressure, by means of cotton-wool pad- 
ding, over which an ordinary roller bandage is tightly 
drawn. 

lll. In cases where pain and tenderness result from 
pressure ou one particular spot, forcible movements very 
frequently give immediate relief. This is also the case 
when the patient is noticed to flinch on one particular 
movement being carried out. 

1V. I would suggest operating when after recovery 
from a sprained joint, no limitation of movement of the 
joint can be detected, but the patient continues lame. 
Cases of this description in man have frequently been at 
once relieved by flexion. 

V. If cicatrices exist in or around a jvint, binding the 
skin to the subcutaneous tissues, they should be freed 
before avy manipulation of the joint is attempted. 

VI. In doubtful cases defer operating for a time. “ In 
cases that can be cured by movement, the application of 
treatment can never be very urgent in puint of time, and 
may always therefore be delayed for time to clear up any 
points that appear obscure ”’ (4). 

Having briefly suggested the cases in which manipula- 
tion is likely to be of service, I will endeavour to explain 
how this manipulation is best performed. 

The application of force to anchylused jvints may be 
either by gradual passive movements, by which the 
opposing tissues are little by little stretched, or by rapid 
manipulation such as is performed by bone-setters. 

The first and slower methud is not the safest. In fact, 
in most cases, owing to the adhesions having only beep 
gradually stretched, the joint at each operation is freshly 
sprained, and you all know that a succession of sprains, 
however slight, occurring in the same joint may even- 
tually render it completely useless. Forcible manipulation 
“aims at restoring freedom at once with a single risk.” 
If applied scientifically to properly selected cases, there is 
no danger of subsequent inflammation, and the results 
will be far more satisfactory than when the slower 
method is adopted. Before applying force, a joint should, 
if possible, be carefully prepared. For a week before- 
hand it should be douched with hot and cold water, 
massaged, and rubbed with a very mild stimulating lini- 
ment, not sufficient to set up lasting irritation in the 
skin. “ Neat’s foot oil has the recommendation of the 
highest bone-setting authority. Whether with the idea 
that some of it is absorbed, and acts mechanically, 
it 18 impossible to say” (2). The joint should be 
carefully examined in every position, and any spot 
that is tender, or movement which elicits symp- 
toms of pain carefully noted. The patient should 
be cast with hobbles, and placed under chloroform, 
the anzthetic being pushed until the muscles are com- 
pletely relaxed. The limb which is to be operated upon, 
aaa be released from the hobbles, and an assistant 
Cirected to steady that portion between the affected 
jomt and the trunk. The operator should seize the limp 
— aoe hand just below the joint, pressing firmly with 
rom umb on any spot which has been previously noticed 
“A © tender; the other hand being sufficiently far off to 
= te proper leverage. In the case of the fetlock-joint, 
Nunn and myself found, that in many 
Whslonaes owing to shortness of the lever formed by the 
mechan ioul it was necessary to have resort to some 
dest means of augmenting the power which a 

g’e operator was able to apply. In our early cases we 


when directed, but Veterinary-Capt. Nunn has recently 
invented an instrument to be applied to the foot, which 
gives increased leverage, and allows the operator to have 
the whole force, necessary to break down the adhesions, 
completely under his own control. ‘he advantage of 
this can only be fully appreciated by those who have 
attempted to flex a joint below the knee or hock (7). 

All movements should be vigorous and forcible, per- 
fectly smooth and as fas as possible in the direction of 
flexion. The joint should be carried through all its 
natural movements, but the force should be applied to 
flexion by a series of carefully graduated short jerks. 

Adhesions, if recent, will give way without any marked 
sound, but a peculiar sensation is generally conveyed to 
the hand ; when older a very distivct sound is frequently 
heard, but the noise caused by the separation of the 
articular surfaces is often very liable to be mistaken for 
the snapping of adhesions. In either case (whether 
noiseless or not) rupture is often attended with more or 
less sudden yielding. 

After the normal motion has been restored, no further 
manipulation should be practiced; the limb should be 
returned to the hobble, and the patient released as svon 
as complete consciousness has returned. 

It may be asked, How much force is usnally required 
to break down joints stiff from fibrous anchylosis and 
what will be the probable result in different cases? The 
first part of this question is best answered by saying that 
it entirely depends upon the length of time motion has 
been limited and the nature of the adhesions which have 
formed, as to the amount of force which will be required 
to rupture them. With regard to the probable results 
in different cases, Marsh, referring to man, says, “ Indeed 
it may be regarded as an axiom that the good to be 
obtained is, in the great majority of cases, invariably 
proportionate to the amount of force that is required” (2). 
I can fromm experiance endorse this statement in the case 
of the horse. 

The after treatment of a joint which has been forcibly 
manipulated in the way | have described is of the 
greatest importance, in order to secure its permanent 
usefulness. Joints which have been operated upon 
should be treated as if they had been recently sprained. 
Pressure should be applied to the joint as soon as the 
patient has risen. This is best done by carefully packing 
the part with cotton wool, over which a cotton or linen 
roller bandage has been tightly drawn. The following 
day the limb should be immersed in hot water for a few 
minutes and afterwards massaged, passive movements 
being carried out through the full extent of the joint’s 
normal range of motion. In severe cases it may be 
advisable to re-apply the bandage but this is rarely 
necessary. As a rule there would be little or no pain or 
swelling even if compression was dispensed with alto- 
gether; but in these, as in all other cases, it ie never 
advisable to ran any unnecessary risks The subsequent 
daily manipulation, massage, and passive movements 
should never de dispensed with, and the pxtient should 
he exercised as soon as possible, otherwise the joint will 
very probably, in a short time, become as stiff, if not 
stiffer than it was before flexion. The patient should 

not be lost sight of for some time, and ! have had the 
best results in those cases in which 1 have been able to 
carry out the necessary after treatment with my own 

hands. Some practitioners may be afraid of subsequent 

inflammation from the application of force to an anchy- 

losed joint. | have never experienced any after trouble 

in carefully selected cases, and if such should arise, grant- 

ing that a proper diagnosis has been made previous to 

operation, [| would be inclined to attribute it to the fact 

that the operation has not been properly performed, the 

adhesions having beeu stretched and not ruptured. 

In the early part of this lecture | stated that fibrous 


used a rope attached to the foot, on which assistants pulled 


anchylosis was frequently the result of improperly treated 
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sprains. Now, I ask your permission to explain what I 
mean by this statement. I consider all cases of sprains 
improperly treated in which effusion, more or less exten- 
sive, has been allowed to take place, or when such exuda- 
tion has already taken placé, measures are not at once 
instituted to ensure its rapid absorption. This I pointed 
out later can be best secured by properly applied com- 
pression, used in conjunction with manipulation of the 
limb. I have recently used a sheet of cotton wool wad- 
ding wrapped two or three times round the limb, and 
over this I have placed pads of fine tow, shaped so as to 
obtain firm pressure on the structures which have been 
specially injured, taking care to avoid undue pressure on 
bony prominences, 

One of the chief lessons to be learnt from bone-setting 
is the avoidance, as far as possible, of effusion in or 
around joints. Such an effusion, unless completely ab- 
sorbed, may become organised, when it is liable to cripple 
movement, either by matting the different structures 
together, or by acting as a pad, filling up the‘angle of the 
joint and interfering with. flexion. It is the surgeon’s 
duty to prevent such an exudation taking place. Where 
this is impossible, adhesions should be stretched by 
manipulation as soon as they are formed, and not allowed 
to become fibrous, when a more or less serious operation 
may be required to break them down. 

I have endeavoured first of all to attract your attention 
to the existence in our subjects, of the condition recog- 
nised by human surgeons as partial fibrous anchylosis, [ 
have gone on to explain how this condition may be diag- 
nosed, and finally, I have attempted to suggest how such 
cases may be most satisfactorily treated. The treatment 
I have recommended consists of manipulation under 
suitable conditions, and with proper precautions. Marsh 

referring to this treatment as applied to man, says: 
“The practice of using manipulation for the purpose of 
relieving pain and restoring motion in carefully selected 
cases is one of the greatest advances that have lately 
been made in the department of minor surgery” (2). From 
my experience, extending over several years and a num- 
ber of cases, I consider that it may frequently be applied 
with marked success to animals. In briugiug the subject 
before you to-night, I do not claim any credit for 
originality. Bauer in his lectures on orthopeedic sur- 
gery, published in 1868, says, “ The treatment of anchy- 
losis has always been a cherished object of surgery from 
Hippocrates down to the present time. Success is, how- 
ever, but of recent date’’(8). Struck by the success 
which has followed the scientific application of 
force to stiff joints in man, I was tempted to carry 
out a similar line of treatment in the lower animals. 
The results have been so successful that I do not hesitate 
in recommending it to your notice, but, in doing so, 
I would impress upon you that before operating, it is of 
the greatest vecessity to ascertain, as far as possible, that 
the parts with which you propose to deal are in a cou- 
dition suitable for manipulation. Marsh says “a main 
influence in checking the ase of manipulation has been 
the impression that the force employed may often do 
more harm than good. Undoubtedly this is a real danger 
unless care is taken in selection of appropriate cases, 
Here, as iu so many other instances, everything turns on 
a proper choice of cases’ (2). This, geutlemen, is where 
the chief difficulty lies, and I would ask you to consider 
it in the discussion. 


(1). On Anchylosis, and the Treatment for the Removal of 
Deformity and Restoration of Mobility in various Joints 
—B. E. Brodhurst, 188]. 

(2). Diseases of Joints.—H. Marsh, 1895. 

(3). Sprains, their Consequences and Treatment.—C, W 
Mansell Moullin, 1894. 

(4) On Bone-setting (so-called) —D. W. C. Hood, 1871 
a Communicated in the Veterinary Journal for July, 


(€). Veterinary Journal for January, 1895. 

(7) Veterinary Journal for September, 1895. ‘ 

(8) Lectures on Orthopoedic Surgery delivered at the 
Brooklyn Medical Surgical Institute.—L. Bauer, 1868. ~ 


Discussion. 


The CuarRMAN said it wanted eight minutes to nine— 
the hour at which they usually adjourned. Would the 
meeting like to prolong its proceedings in order to start 
the discussion on Captain Blenkinsop’s paper. The sub. 
ject which that gentleman had introduced, was not 
exhausted. It was a subject that had a considerable 
amount of importance. From their point of view the 
greatest importance attached to the point last referred to 
in the paper, vamely the diagnosis and differentiation of 
conditions which were amenable t» this treatment, He 
(the Chairman) should have been extremely glad to have 
heard a little more from the essayist on this point, but 
they would doubtless have that opportunity when the 
Captain came toreply to the discussion. There was very 
little doubt that many of the obstructions of movement 
were of the nature alluded to by Captain Blenkinsop, and 
if they had these under their control so readily by the 
application of simple mechanical means as suggested he 
thought it was their dnty to become cognizant of every 
method of differentiating such conditions. Personally 
he should be very pleased to get the benefit of the ex- 
perience of members of the Society ov that point, 

Professor MacqugeeN: As there avpears to be no in- 
clination to commence work, I have no objection to 
saying something on this subject. Any remarks that I 
make concerning Captain Blenkinsop’s paper Mfull be 
made in the position of a student of the subject, becanse 
I must confess at the very outset that the subject is 
entirely strange, and that I never saw the condition 
which Captain Bleukinsop has described to-night. There 
may be such things as stiff fetlocks and stiff knees, [ 
have seen stiff knees and stiff fetlocks, and have seen 
joints which have been stiff, but I have never been able 
to identify that condition which Captain Bleukinsup has 
so minutely described as fibrous anchylosis. I ought to 
qualify that remark by saying that fibrous anchylosis may 
have existed in the cases that I am now calling to mind, 
but it did nut exist alone, and the difficulty in practice 
(quite independently of the difficulty confessed by the 
essayist) is to select those cases to which Captain Blen- 
kinsop alludes. I must say, without egotism, that [ have 
seen a good many horses of different classes suffering 
from various ailments, but I have never had occasion to 
treat a case of what may be called anchylosed joint. | 
cannot recall a single instance where:the anchylosis was 
uot due to osseous deposits as well as fibrous anchylosis. 
In saying so, I disclaim entirely any inclination to doubt 
the accuracy of the observations of Captain Blenkinsop. 

I admit at once the possibility of the existence of fibrous 
auchylosis, but I have never had occasion to meet with 
those cases, or, to put it in other words, perhaps more 
appropriate, I have never been able to diaguose the con 
dition which Captain Blenkinsop has so ably descr! 
Let us take an example. Take the fetlock which has 
been alluded to by our friend. The fetlock joint ben 
in two directions. It can be flexed in two directions, 
extended in one and flexed in the other. Sume peopl? 
are inclined to think it has a double flexation. That joint 
has teu ligaments. It has a capsular ligament 4” 
lateral ligaments. Given a case of stiff fetlock, what may 
be the cause of the stiff fetlock ? What are the major 
of our stiff fetlocks if they are vot caused by oe 
changes? Are they uot the result of disease 0 
flexor tendons or disease of the lateral ligaments! 

can we do to relieve a case that is stiff from 80 ni- 
fibrous anchylosis? Captain Blenkinsop suggests 
pulation, but he is careful to remind us that the 
must be well selected. I have not been able to 
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those cases. I do not wish to trespass any longer on 
your time. We have Captain Blenkinsop’s paper and 
can read it at our leisure, and discuss it at our next 
meeting. I should like to add, however, that J do not 
at all differ from Captain Blenkinsop’s remarks regarding 
sprain. I believe in the treatment of sprain by pressure, 
but how often does it happen in practice that the sprain 
is presented to the practitioner at a time when this pres- 
sure is useless. It is a good practiceif you can get your 
case in time, to endeavour to get rid of the effusion 
by pressure, as recommended by Dr. Thomas Gamgee, 
but in practice we do not meet with the cases at the 
particular moment when pressure is likely to be success- 
ful. Before I sit down, I wish to add that | am very 
much pleased with what [ consider is the first venture of 
Capt. Blenkinsop in the capacity of lecturer before the 
Central Veterinary Medical Society. I hope it will not 
be the last. (Hear, hear.) Although I do not see fibrous 
anchylosis as he sees fibrous anchylosis, and although I 
am rather inclined to dispute the treatment suggested, 
yet | cannot help thanking him most heartily for the 
effort he has made and is making in a direction which, to 
me, is entirely new. I need not say | do not stand alone 
in this, because I do not believe there isin any book--any 
surgical text-book—even the vldest, anything but mere 
incidental references to the subject which must have 
been for ages very badly understood. 

The CuarRMAN said he was sure that it must be the 
wish of the meeting that the discussion should be 
resumed. Would any gentleman propuse the adjourn- 
ment of the discussion / 

On the motion of Mr. Caton, seconded by Mr. Samson, 
the discussion theu stood adjourned to the uext meeting : 
and the proceedings terminated. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE FOR IRELAND. 


The first meeting of the Governors named in the 
Charter for above has been held in the Royal Dublin 
Society’s House, Kildare Street. There were present— 

Professor Ambrose Bermingham, Professor Thos. 
Carroll, Professor D. J. Cunningham, W. Field, Esq., M.P. 
Rev. Dr. Haughton, T. D. Lambert, F.R.C.V.S.; Sir 
Christopher Nixon, M.D. ; Sir W. ThorleysStoker, M.D. ; 
Joseph P. O'Reilly, Esq., J.P.; Rev. Francis Tobin, 
F.RS. ; Lieutevant-Colonel Clayton, D.S.0., Ireland, 
A.V.D , Governors nominated by the Crown. The Hon. 
Judge Boyd, Sir Thomas P. Butler, Bart. ; Sir Charles 
A. Cameron, Colonel Gerald R. Dease, Robert Fowler, 
D.L.; Johu Freeman, F.R.V.C.S.; Professor 

A N. Hartley, F.R.S.; Professor Emerson Reynold, 
F.RS.; Governors nominated by the Roya) Dublin 
Society. Professor Geo. Francis Fitzgerald, F.T.C.D., 
one of the Governors nominated by the Commissivners 
of National Education. 

= a Judge Boyd was requested to take the chair. 
harter of the Royal Veteriuary College of Ireland 

a8 handed by Sir Christopher Nixon to the Chairman, 


who explained its provisions. It was laid upon the table | 


ae accepted by the Governors. 

“sn ir bristopher Nixon was called upon to explain the 
at were taken to found the Veterinary College, 
endething account of the present position of the 
that NIxon said it was considered desirable 
Sulumary of the events leading to the incor- 
per : : the Royal Veterinary College of [reland should 
At lonat — the Governors at this their first meeting. 
ree times during the present century attempts 


have been made to establish a college for the teaching of 
veterinary medicive iu Dublin, but from various con- 
siderations the idea never took any practical shape. In 
the early part of Jauuary, 1894, a meeting was held at 
which the following were present—Right Hon. C. T. 
Redingtou, Rev. Dr. Haughton, Professor Fitzgerald, 
Professor Cuuningham, Professor Carroll, aud Dr. Nixon. 
After a careful consideration of the necessity which 
existed for affording Irish students of veterinary medicine 
an opportunity of pursuing their studies at home instead 
of proceeding to the English and Scotch Schools, it was 
resolved to take such steps as might be deemed necessary 
to lead to the establishment of a Veterivary College in 
Dublin of au exclusively teaching nature, and affiliated 
tu the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, London, in 
a manner similar to that under which the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, London, and the Veterinary College and 
Schools in Edinburgh and Glasgow were connected with 
that body. Having carefully considered the outline of a 
scheme under which a school of veterinary medicine 
might be worked, it was resolved to approach the Govern- 
ment on a matter of such importance, with a view of 
obtaining such aid in regard of a charter and a sufficiently 
large grant from the State as would enable those in- 
terested in the project to carry it through in a manner 
that would ensure its success. Accordingly a large and 
influential deputation, consisting of the promoters, of the 
gentlemen representing the agricultural interests of the 
country, as well as members of the various learned pro- 
fessions, waited, on the 30th January, 1894, on Mr. 
Morley, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and put fully 
before him the urgent need for the establishment in [re- 
land of a veterinary college, and the claims which such 
an institution had upon the State for substantial aid. The 
result of the action taken by the deputatiou is evinced 
by the letter received from the Chief Secretary, the con- 
teuts of which have been already published. Having 
obtained this specific promise from the Governmeut of 
£15,000 as a grant-in-aid the promoters res. lved to brin 
the project formally under the consideration of the Roy 
Dubliu Suciety, recognising the importance of enlisting 
the sympathy of a body that is so intimately bound up 
with the agricultural interests of the country and with 
all matters that were in a special degree related to the 
science and practice of veterinary medicine. Accord- 
ingly on the 15th March, 1894, using the words of the 
Royal Dublin Society’s minute book, “ An outline of a 
| scheme for the establishment of a veterinary school of 
wedicine in Dublin ”’ was laid before the Council of that 
body, with the result that the following members of the 
Society— 

John G. Barton, F.S.1.; Hon. Judge Boyd, LL.D., 
hon. Sec.; Sir Thomas Butler, Bart., D.L. ; Professor 
D. J. Coughlan, M.D., D.C.L. (Oxun), F.R.S., hon. sec. ; 
Robert Fowler, D.L.; Sir Howard Grubb, M.A.L., F.RS., 
V.P.; Professor W. N. Hartley, F.R.5.; James Creed 
Meredith, L.L.D.; James L. Naper, D.L, V.P.; James 
Talbot Power, D.L.; 3%. Ussher Roberts, C.B., V.P.; C. 
Uniacke Towushend, J.P., V.P. 

—were appointed to constitute, with the promoters, a 
jvint committee for the purpose of considering and carry - 
ing out all details in connection with the obtaining a 
charter of incorporation for the proposed college, its 
organisation, and its probable income and expenditure. 
|The Council further agreed to give £1000 iu aid of the 
college, in instalments of £200 a year, provided that a 
sum of at least £2000 should be guaranteed to meet any 
loss that might be incurred during the first four years of 
the working of the college before it would have received 
its normal number of students under the four years’ 
curriculum. In accordance with this provisiou, one that 
all must recognise as eminently prudent and just, a 
circular with an annexed guarantee form, a copy of which 
{ hold in my hand, was forwarded tc all who were thought 
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college, not so much in reference to the monetary aid 
which has been promised, but in the way in which it has 
so closely identified itself with it, by appointing twelve 
out of its members upon our board. This is as it should 
be. The society has on more than one occasion mani- 
fested a keen desire to establish a school of veterinary 
medicine in Dublin, a project which it regarded as 


to be interested in the movement, with the result that 
with a little persuasion—begging is perhaps too strong a 
word—in a few months considerably over the £2000 re- 
quired was subscribed, including donations generously 
given by friends of the movement. It would be un- 
generous if | did not testify to the warm interest which 


. Uniacke Townshend, one of the vice-presidents of 
es Deval Deblin Society, took in the aotien of the | kindred to the sphere of its work in relation to the various 


guarantee fund, devoting to it an amount of time and forms of live stock in the country. It is not speaking 
energy which largely helped to its successful issue. It is too strongly to say that the prestige of this great 
not necessary to trouble the meeting with many further | society is bound up with the progress of our college. 
details regarding the progress of the movement. The I feel that on the part of the promoters for whom I 
provisions of the charter were carefully discussed by the | speak for the last time, I should formally express our 
Conjoint Committee, and made to harmonise, as far as thanks to Mr. Moore, the Registrar of the R.D.S., for the 
possible, with those of the charters of the Royal Veteri- valuable services which he has rendered to the Conjoint 
nary College, London, When fully drafted, the pro- Committee during the progress of the movement, and 
posed charter was submitted to the Royal College of | to Professor Carroll fur the time and trouble which he 
Veterinary Surgeons, London, and after a somewhat | has taken in almost every step that we found it necessary 
lengthened correspondence, and a personal interview | to take. Perhaps I may be permitted to add a word toa 
between the President and some other officers of the | somewhat tedious and imperfect statement of the pro- 
College and myseif, a formal approval of our charter was | gress of our movement. It was ata late hour last night 
conveyed to the Privy Council by the College. The when | was able to wade through a very considerable pile 
relations of that body to me, acting on behalf of the Con- | of manuscript which had accumulated, and which bad to 
joint Committee, were of the most courteous and friendly be very materially condensed, so that the small hours of 
character, and no attempt was made to press any point | the morning were reached before I could conclude my 
that might be regarded as inimical to our interests, | hurried undertaking. The pressure of other work must 
Meanwhile the National Board of Education had been | be my excuse if the report has net been as full or as 
approached upon the question of aiding, directly or in- | concise as is due to the dignity of the body I have the 
directly, the working of the College. It has so far identi- honour of addressing. The word which I wish to add is 
fied itself with it as to nominate four of its members— | in reference to the action taken by my colleagues and 
Right Hon. C. T. Redington, Professor George F. Fitz-, myself in this movement. Although we were quite satis- 
gerald, Edmond Gerald Dease, D.L.; William Rowan | fied that there should exist but one diploma-coffferring 
Newell, Esq., upon our board of governors. It is to be | body for the United Kingdom, we felt most strongly that 
hoped that in connection with the training of the Agri-| provision should be made for the teaching of our own 
cultural students of the Natioval Board a way may be | students, and the rchool which we proposed to establish 
found to secure some substantial aid towards the funds should be as complete in every way as the London Col- 
of the College. Every step had now been taken to | lege, and that the standard of education was to be at 
justify the Government in asking Parliament to allocate | least equally high. It was our idea that not only should 
the grant in aid, and after prolonged but really unavoid- | we keep our own students at home, but that we should 
able delay, and, to those who know the circumstances of | attract students from other parts of the Empire. If 
the question, excusable delay, “the day, the important day | Dublin can boast of possessing a flourishing school of 
big with the fate of Cato and of Rome, arrived,” and in| human medicine, why should it not also maintain 4 
the order book of the House of Commons for Monday, | flourishing veterinary school? The two schools would 
the 24th Juve, there is printed a notice of motion by Mr, | react most favourably upon each other, for both have 
Morley in these words :—‘ Veterinary College (Ireland), | many subjects of commou interest, and both in theit 
Bill to make provision for the purposes of the Royal | scientific aspect are likely to exercise upon the life and 
Veterinary College.” Alas, the slip had occurred ’twixt | health of man influences pregnant with great, perhaps 
the cup and lip. As everyone knows the Secretary of | startling results. The keen intelligence which Irishmen 
State for war was deprived of £100 a year because her are credited with, and their native quickness in availing 
Majesty’s Opposition thought he should have a larger | themselves of the opportunities presented to them, will 
stock of cordite in reserve, and the Government unable | not, 1 believe, be unproductive in the development 0 
to fulfil their promise, resigned before they carried the | great and original workers in the field of veterinary 
grant-in-aid for our Veterinary College. [ am told by science. In the organisation of the College it is possible 
those who are versed in Parliamentary procedure that | that some existing interests may be affected, but I feel 
a specific promise made by one Government such as that | sure that the governors, whilst regarding as paramount 
made in relation to our College, where no distinct | the well-being of their College, will mimimise to the last 
political issue is raised, is, without exception, ratified by | degree the effect of any regulation which would be likely 
their successors. I have no reason to think from any-_ to influence prejudically the practice of the metropolita® 
thing which has transpired in connection with the | veterinary surgeons. I feel I express the earnest desi 
attitude of the preseut Government that there will be any of each one of us that in making Dublin a great — 
departure from the usual continuity of practice. So far, | for the teaching of veterinary medicine the College © 
however, we can only claim that we have reached the | materially advance the status and increase the emo 
dignity of being a body duly incorporated by Royal | ments of the members of the profession. te 
Charter. | think I am not too sanguine in expressing a| Judge Boyp then explained that it was necessary 
hope that before another year has passed we will be | appoint honorary officers and an executive committee, 
engaged in the active work of organising the teaching of and on the motion of Professor Cunniagham, seconi® 
the various departments of a school of veterinary medi- | by Sir Christopher Nixon, Mr. Thomas Carroll was 
cine. 1 have a firm and unswerving faith in the success | quested to act as hon. sec. to the meeting. Prof 
of the movement. It isin strong hands. Ithas enlisted | On the motion of Colonel Dease, seconded by ‘ll 
the sympathy of a body which no class in Ireland can _ Fitzgerald, the following were unanimously elected to 
refuse to acknowledge as being potential in favouring in | the under-mentioned offices :— 
. an especial degree the development of whatever pertains | President—Sir Christopher Nixon, M.D., LP on) 
to the agricultural interests of Ireland. The Royal| Vice-Presidents—Prof. Cunningham, D.C.L. 
Dublin Society has been generous in dealing with our |F.R.S ; William Field, Esq., M.P.; Robert Fo’ 
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DL. J.P.; Rev. Dr. Haughton, M.D., F.R.S.; Right 
Rev. Monsignor Gerald Molloy, D.D.; Sir Thornley 
Stoker, M.D. 

Proposed by Prof. Fitzgerald, secouded by Mr. T. D. 
Lambert : “ That Sir Charles Cameron, M.D., be asked 
to act as treasurer.” 

Passed unanimously, 

It was’proposed by Mr. Field, M.P., seconded by Sir 
Thornley Stoker, that the following be named as Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Governors :—The Pre- 
sident and vice-presidents and honorary secretary of the 
Board of Governors, Prof. Ambrose Bermingham, M.D. ; 
Sir Thomas P. Butler, Bart., D.L., J.P.; Prof. Thomas 
Carroll, M.R.L.A.; Prof. D. J. Cunningham, M.D., 
F.R.S.; Lieut.-Colonel Clayton, F.R.C. V.S., A.V.D. ; 
Prof. George F. Fitzgerald, F.T.C.D., F.R.S.; J. Free- 
man, F.R.C.V.8.; Mathew Hedley, F.R.C.V.S.; T. D. 
Lambert, F.R.C.V.S.; W. Pallin, F.R.C.V.S. ; James 
Talbot Power, D.L. J.P. . 

Proposed by Prof. D. J. Cunningham, seconded by Mr. 
T. D. Lambert, and carried unanimonsly—that Veterin 
ary-Surgeon Capt. A. J. Haslam, A.V.D., be asked to 
accept the office of honorary secretary to the Board of 
Governors. 

Several. gentlemen present spoke in high terms of 
Captain Haslam’s energy, and generally a hope was ex- 
pressed that he would be able to take the office of hon. 
secretary. 

Proposed by Judge Boyd, and seconded by Dr. Haugh- 
ton, “ That a deputation do wait upon the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant with the purpose of en- 
listing his aid in obtaining the grant promised to the 
College.” 

The Hon. Src. read the statement of accounts, which 
were passed. 

The following is Mr. Morley’s letter :— 


Irish Office, Westminster, S.W., February 19, 1894. 

Dear Dr. Nixon,—I have given full consideration to 
the views of the influential deputation that waited on me 
in Dublin on the 30th ult. to advocate the establishment 
of a veterinary school of medicine for Ireland. lam now 
happy to be in the position to announce that the Govern- 
ment will be prepared to ask Parliamevt to authorise 
the allocation of a lump sum of £15,000 as a grant in aid 
towards the cost of acquiring suitable College buildings 
and fittings. The necessary steps will be taken upon the 
Government being satisfied that the initial proceedings 
are so far matured as to justify the advance. 
_ lwish the project every success, as being calculated 
in 4 warked way to promote a highly important public 
object.—Yours faithfully, 

JoHN Morey. 
C. J. Nixon, Esq., M.D. 


The proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of 
thanks to Sir Christopher Nixon, Professor Fitzgerald, 
Professor Cunningham, and Prof. Carroll, for the trouble 
taken to bring the project to its present promising condi- 
tion.—TIrish Times. 


THE IMPORTATION OF LIVE CATTLE. 


ot Wednesday, the 11th inst., a deputation from the 
on My me Associated Chambers of Agriculture waited 
or t. Loug, P resident of the Board of Agriculture, to 
me certain action on the part of the Government with 
cou respect to the importation of live animals into this 

wey om abroad. The deputation consisted of over 
and Ber aprenne from no fewer than 63 agricultural 
Chamb Ock breeding societies, including the Central 
the § <r of Agriculture, the Royal Agricultural Society, 
Club, the Farmers’ Club, the Highland 


National Pig Breeders’ Association, the National Agri- 
cultural Union, the Shorthorn Society, aud the Bath and 
West of England Society. It was introduced by Mr. 
Jetferys, M.P. 

Mr. JEFFERYs said that, as chairman of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, he had been asked to introduce 
this deputation. On November 5th, the Council of the 
Chamber unanimously adopted the following resolution— 
“The Committee are profoundly convinced that nv real 
security can be felt by British Stockowners against the 
re-introduction of contagious disease amoug their flocks 
and herds so long as the Board of Agriculture are com- 
pelled, under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act of 
1878 (now consolidated in the Diseases of Animals Act, 
1894), to admit animals from certain countries. They 
consider that no such responsibility should be thrown 
upon a Government department, but that the Legislature 
should definitely, and once for all, lay down the only 
sound and safe principle—viz., that all cattle, sheep, goats, 
and pigs sent to this country shall, except under very 
special conditions, be slaughtered, either before shipment 
or at the port of debarkation.” This measure they 
urged on the Government, and they were sure that it 
would in no way affect the food supply of the people. 

Mr. St. John Ackers, Sir Walter Gilbey, Mr. Ashworth, 
Sir R. Paget, Mr. R. Stratton, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Tread- 
well, and Mr. Rolandson having spoken, 

Mr. Lona, in replying, said that it would be impossible 
for any one occupying his position not to be impressed 
alike with the size and character of the deputation. On 
this question he wished to pay a passing tribute to his 
predecessor at the Board of Agriculture. Lord Burghclere 
had occupied a position of very great difficulty, and had 
forces to contend against which, happily, were not arrayed 
against the present President of the Board. (Cheers.) 
But he maintained a continuous policy, with advantage 
to the country and with credit to himself. (Cheers.) It 
was asserted that the policy recommended by the 
deputation meant a policy of protection. Protection it 
certainly was against disease (cheers), but it was not 
“ protection ”’ from the point of view of those who believed 
that protection meant a diminution in the amount and an 
increase in the cost of the food supply. (Hear, hear.) I[t 
could undoubtedly be shown that the price of meat for 
consumption had not increased, but, on the contrary, 
had rather decreased, since restrictions such as those now 
in force had been imposed. In relation to this question 
of contagious diseases, it was essential that people should 
remember that the difficulty of detecting an extremely 
insidious disease like pleuro pneumonia or sheep scab 
was almost insuperable. At present, if it was believed 
that there was reasonable security from disease, the 
Board was compelled to admit cattle free into the country. 
But there were few who would deny this pruposition— 
that even when that condition of reasonable security had 
been arrived at, as long as these diseases retained their 
peculiar character, there ought not for all time to remain 
the risk of a sudden outbreak, following the removal of 
the restrictions, which might spread almost in a moment 
all over the country and carry irretrievable loss to stock 
owners, (Cheers.) He had been struck by the observa- 
tion that, although these restrictions had now been in 
force for some time, the returns showed, not an increase 
but a decrease, in the stock of the country between 1890 
and 1894. Might not this be attributed to the fact that 
stock could not be produced in a moment, and that so 
long as the stock-owner’s industry was surrounded by 
the fear of risk at some future period he would not em- 
park as wisely aud generously upon it as if he were in a 
position of permanent security / (Cheers). He had said 
enough to show that he sympathised very strongly with 
the legitimate desire of the agriculturists of this country 
to be given a fair field in which to carry on their in- 


lety, the National Sheep-Breeders’ Association, the 


dustry. Butj he was not in a position to announce at 
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that moment the decision of the Government to intro- 
duce the Bill asked for. They must remember the calls 
and claims of other sections of the community, but he 
could promise that the views of the deputation should be 
well and carefully considered ; and if it appeared to the 
- Government that they could with propriety and justice 
take further measures for the protection of the herds and 
flocks of the country, they would do it with all their 
energy. (Cheers). 

Mr. Jurereys, on behalf of the deputation, thanked 
Mr. Long for his reply, which had been most satisfactory. 
(Cheers). 

The deputation then withdrew.—The Times. 


HEAVY FINE FOR ACTING AS A V.S. 


Henry Boylett, of Guildford, was summoned for 
representing himself to be a veterinary surgeon, at 
Shere, on July 23rd.—Mr. R. F. Colam, instructed by 
Mr. George Thatcher, solicitor to the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, appeared in support of the sum- 
mons, and Mr. R Eve, Aldershot, defended. 

Mr. Colam, in his opening statement, said the sum- 
mons was taken out under the Veteriuary Surgeons Act, 
1881. By the Act a man in order to be able to practice 
had to go through the College and obtain a diploma, and 
he was then styled M.R.C.V.S, Those who had prac- 
tised before the Act came into force were registered, and 
alloweé to continue, but after the passing of the Act one 
had to obtain the diploma in order to practice. Nobody 
was allowed to use the title of M.R.C.V.S. without pass. 
ing the College under a penalty not exceeding £20. The 
-defendant’s father, who died some five years ago, was a 
registered practitioner, and since his death the defendant 
had carried on the business, and he had also used his 
father’s name. As long ago as 1892 the defendant was 
cautioned by the Society, and a letter was received from 
him acknowledging the receipt of the Society’s com- 
munication and stating that he was only using up the 
labels of his father. Since then he gave a certificate for 
a horse, and signed himself “ Daniel Boylett, V.S.” and 
besides that he kept the name of his father up on the 
premises. 

Heury Francis Whitly, Clerk to the Solicitor at the 
College, said he had seen recently on the defendant’s 
premises at 16, Trinity Church Yard, Guildford, a brass 
plate on the door, with the inscription, “ Daniel Boylett, 
veterinary surgeou.”’ The defendaant’s name was not on 
the Register. 

Henry Hemming, proprietor of the Black Horse 
Gomshall, said that on July 19th or 20th he asked the 
defendant to examine a horse for him. He inquired at 
the time what the charge would be, and the defendant 
said that the usual charge was 12s.6d. Defendant exam- 
ined the horse, and witness asked him if he could have a 
certificate if he wanted one, and the defendant replied 
“Yes, certainly.” About two or three days after he 
received by post the certificate (produced). Witness 
said when he decided to sell the horse the next day or 
the day after he met the defendant in Guildford, and 
asked him if he would send on the certificate for the horse 
which he examined. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Eve: Witness beli 
the defendant’s mother carried on the hoses pe 
late husband at Trinity Church Yard. He had not paid 

the defendant anything, and had not had a bill sent in 

for the certificate, nor had defendant ever applied to him 

money. 

r. Eve said he denied in toto that the ha iti 
the certificate was that of his client. The a 
the employ of his mother, and defendant had never re- 
-presented himself to be a veterinary surgeon, but people 
aight assume what they pleased. Hs was not in business 


as a surgeen, but was acting as an assistant to his 
mother. They must prove up to the hilt that the paper 
was signed by him, but no attempt had been made at 
this If any offence was committed it was committed in 
the town of Guildford, and not in the county. 

James William Williams, brother-in-law to the defen- 
dant, said his mother-in-law, Emily Boylett, carried on 
her late husband’s business, and the defendant worked 
for his mother. The bills were made out in the name of 
the late Daniel Boylett, and he should say that the 
defendant had been assisting in the business for the last 
eight years. The certificate (produced) was not in the 
defendant’s handwriting. He could not say if he was 
paid a salary by his mother. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Colam: The defendant's 
mother did not go out attending to horses (laughter) 
The handwriting on the certificate was that of his wife, 
the defendant’s sister. He saw her writing it, but could 
not say who posted it. There was no more labels printed 
with the name of “ Daniel Boylett” on. It was a mis- 
take of his in saying that the bills were made out in the 
name of the late Daniel Boylett; it should have been 
Daniel Boylett. He wrote the letter in answer to the 
College’s warning about the labels, under the instructions 
of his mother-in-law. 

Mr. Colam: Then why did you put in the letter “my 
late father” if your mother-in-law carries on the 
business ? it should have been my late husband. 

Witness: 1 was acting under my mother-in-law’s in- 
structions. 

This closed the evidence, and the Chairman saw: they 
all considered it was a very bad case, and they should in- 
flict a fine of £10, and 14s. costs. 

Mr. Eve: Will you be prepared to state a case ? 

The Chairman replied in the affirmative, but no poiat 
of law was stated.—The Surrey Advertiser. 


THE CURABILITY OF CANKER. 
Dear Sir, 

I experienced a feeling of disappointment upon read- 
ing Mr. Pritchard’s letter in The Record of this week, 
which will be shared by many other members of the 
Mid. Counties Vet. Med. Association who were present 
at the recent Worcester Meeting, where, in replying to 
the remarks made upon his lecture on “Fistula” he 
(Mr .Pritchard) favoured us with the opinion that canker 
is incurable, although the subject was not introduced in 
his earlier ntterances, and quite foreign to his subject. 

The fact that one practitioner has unsuccessfully 
attempted the cure of any particular disease can hardly 
be accepted as conclusive evidence of its incurability, 
when one’s own experience supported by an abundance 
of testimony from very many esteemed practical mem 
bers of our calling goes to prove the contrary.  __.. 

Most Englishmen admire the man who, if required, 1s 
found ready to back his own opinion, and Mr. Pritchard's 
excuses for not accepting Mr. Malcolm’s friendly ¢ 
lenge are exceedingly feeble. g 

I fancy it would go hard with any poor country VS, 
who might happen to have to appear in answer tos 
charge of cruelty in the treatment of a bad case 
canker in the feet, if such case had to be decided om 
the evidence of Mr. W. Pritchard, who, believing int 
incurability, would no doubt affirm that the t 
ment which had been adopted was unjustifiable. : 
stances are not wanting which indicate that when § A 
porting a powerful and wealthy society against one 
other of our Members, evidence is not always 
by those well known lines— ’ 

“ Be to his virtues ever kind, | 
And to his faults a little blind. 
Yours faithfully, 
Cheltenham, Dec. 16, 95. Tos. A. Husax? 
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